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the second, and the second than the third. But it is hard to believe that 
the language should have created three such forms of expression with 
an original and permanent difference in vividness alone ; and still more, 
■when we find the same threefold distinction reproduced in our English 
idiom. We cannot help feeling that such a difference is a fact which 
requires to be accounted for. If now we could recognize in the first 
form an element of reality (a reality assumed, not asserted) which does 
not appear in the second, and in the second form an element of expecta- 
tion which does not appear in the third, the progressive differences 
in vividness would be simply and naturally accounted for. Explana- 
tions lilie these, even if founded on views which are more or less doubt- 
ful, may yet have the value often allowed to hypothesis in science, that 
of connecting together, and bringing into intelligible order, what would 
otherwise appear as isolated facts. In a similar way, one might account 
for the facts, already stated, to which our author gives prominence in 
his treatment of conditional sentences. Thus in particular suppositions, 
when the condition is a future event, it is natural that it should be con- 
ceived as a possibility, as something liable to occur, rather than as actu- 
ally occurring in the future. And in general suppositions, it is equally 
natural that the indefinite condition should be conceived as something 
liable to occur, something that may or might occur on any occasion, 
rather than as an actual occurrence. By such considerations we should 
not, of course, expect to show that the Greek must of necessity use the 
forms he did. But if we can only show that it was natui-al for him to 
use them, we may at least take from the rules that we lay down that 
disconnected and arbitrary cliaracter which would otherwise belong to 
them. 

But we are dwelling too long on matters which, if not without scien- 
tific interest, do not seriously affect the practical value of the work 
before us, — a work which we confidently regard as the best yet pro- 
d,uced on the subject of which it treats. 



10. — Sesame and Lilies. Two Lectures delivered at Manchester in 
1864. By John Ruskin, M.A. 1. Of Kings' Treasuries; 2. Of 
Queens' Gardens. Second Edition, with Preface. London : Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1865. pp. xxiii., 196. 

Ddring the eight years that have elapsed since the publication of 
" The Political Economy of Art," Mr. Ruskin's thought, which by nature 
and habit directs itself to analysis and the solution of problems, has 
mainly spent itself on the consideration of questions of pubUc economy 
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and public morality. The fine arts have still engaged a part of his 
attention, but secondarily, and as it were parenthetically. 

The present work consists of two lectures which are more immedi- 
ately devoted to personal education, and particularly to the proper use 
of books. It seems to Mr. Ruskin, as it seems to every thinker of our 
time, that the desire for amusement is becoming the controlling desire 
of the people, especially of the upper classes ; that the disregardful 
spirit which, as we all know, the present generation shows toward art, 
it shows also in a less but in an increasing degree toward literature, 
and indeed toward every manifestation of intellectual and moral life ; 
and that the persistent rejection of thought, and of subjects of occupa- 
tion requiring thought, is fast depriving people of the power of thought. 
The truth of these propositions he endeavors to establish, and the right 
way to deal with the evil is what his lectures are intended to suggest. 

Criticism of the highest rank must often take the form of analysis of 
the existing thing, with the view of suggesting the possible improvement. 
For criticism is not properly limited to giving an opinion of a single 
work or a group of works, nor even to giving such an opinion fortified 
by the statement of reasons and of principles of judgment. Criticism 
has for its very highest function the setting of the actual thing in its 
true light, and the setting of the possible thing also in its true light. It 
is .the chief end of criticism to teach people to judge things as they are, 
and not as they have been said to be, or as tradition and custom repre- 
sent them to be. 

Mr. Ruskin's power of analysis and habit of subtile and close reason- 
ing are, therefore, more important tools to him as a critic, than even his 
acquired knowledge of art and literature. But his peculiar gift, which 
marks him out among men of almost or quite equal intellectual power, 
is the force of imagination, which is so evident and remarkable in all his 
reasoning. This union of the reason and the imagination is perhaps the 
peculiar intellectual excellence of modern literature and of- modern 
thought as opposed to ancient. As it has been well said that scientific 
inquiry cannot be successfully prosecuted without the aid of a lively 
imagination, so inquiry into the laws of society and of life cannot be of 
any great value, nor the decisions arrived at of any authoritative force, 
unless vigorous and penetrating imagination has aided the slower 
reason. It is not necessary that we should mention the numerous 
thinkers of modern times, some of them our contemporaries, who fail to 
see the whole of any subject of which they treat, and from whose treat- 
ment of any subject nothing but doubt and uncertainty results, because 
of the lack of imagination in their ways of thought. 

The union of imagination and thought is the most remarkable feature 
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of the volume before us. The first, which is much the longer lecture, 
has for its subject the general one, how to read books ; and the cur- 
rent of thought is closely confined to the subject, throughout nearly the 
whole length of the discourse. It would seem to an unimaginative per- 
son that the lecture on this topic might be made very short ; and if any 
one should decline to read the lecture on the ground that he could him- 
self, a priori, give as good advice on the subject as. he needed, his 
claim would not appear wholly ridiculous. The subject is of the oldest 
and most hackneyed. How to read, and, more generally, How to im- 
prove the mind, is no new science, like Political Economy or Inter- 
national Law (so called), but has been a subject of discussion for many 
ages. But in the book before us fresh and highly disciplined thought 
married to penetrative imagination has taken up the old subject, and 
we find it to be a new one. 

Does the imagination sometimes overpass its proper bounds, and 
supersede rather than clear and strengthen the thought ? Perhaps so. 
If the book have a fault of matter, it is this. Thus, in the attempt to 
prove that we should seek the society of wise and great men in print, 
because we all desire, and but seldom can have, the society of wise and 
great men in life, there is a certain forcing of the similitude which 
sometimes detracts from the real strength of the argument. It is, for 
instance, not wholly nor in every case true that sensible people, " if put 
behind a screen in the statesman's cabinet or the prince's chamber," 
would " be glad to listen to their words, though forbidden to advance 
beyond the screen." But it is undoubtedly true, in general, that many 
of the advantages which are sought for in the best society of living 
men are to be found in the proper use of books. 

There are two kinds of good books, — good books for the hour, and 
good books for all time ; and those of the last class only are properly 
books, those of the second class being in essence merely newspapers 
bound up. It is of the proper use of the real books, written to last for- 
ever, that Mr. Ruskin treats. Now it is the tendency of the prevailing 
desire for amusement, novelty, and excitement, to make people forget 
how to use good books aright. And it is the tendency of the self-suffi- 
cient spirit, common to energetic and vigorous people, to lead thera to 
suppose their own judgment sufficient to them in most cases requiring 
decision. So an unpractised reader revolts against something in this 
plain injunction : Have " a true desire to be taught by them [authors 
of good books], and to enter into their thoughts. To enter into theirs, 
observe, not to find your own expressed by them. If the person who 
wrote the book is not wiser than you, you need not read it ; if he 
be, he will think differently from you in many respects." Now it seems 
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to us that this, and the amplification of the thought which follows, are 
not put in the best way, but that language might be used which would 
be more persuasive and convincing. But the very briefness and crisp- 
ness of the short, emphatic, epigrammatic statements have a charm for 
all those who like truth so well, and know it so well, that they can rec- 
ognize it in strange garb. And so here is another capital thing, and 
one which three quarters of the readers of the book are probably 
astonished at, — the statement that a man may know many languages, 
and yet be wholly illiterate, so long as he does not know them, nor his 
own, thoroughly well. And it is accuracy of meaning, and not of pro- 
nunciation or orthography, that the lecturer demands. This matter 
of the true meaning of words is a favorite subject of thouglit with Mr. 
Ruskin. Whether in translation from foreign tongues or in original 
use of English, the exact force and significance of a word, helped and 
emphasized by derivation, are of great importance to so generally accu- 
rate a thinker. And his researches into the meaning of words, as we 
might with propriety call this favorite task, are as delightful and sug- 
gestive to the reader, as they seem to have been pleasant and neces- 
sary to the author. 

But there is a second thing to be done. If we would use books 
rightly, we must not only understand what the authors say, and so enter 
into their minds, we must feel with them also, and enter into their 
hearts. And in the consideration of this second point, the wide and 
deep and grave questions of sentiment and sensation, gentleness and 
vulgarity, righteousness and unrighteousness, justice and injustice, wide 
sympathies and narrow prejudices, all come up for examination. The 
author thinks the English nation, as it exists, not a wholly noble, or 
just, or gentle nation, but too avaricious and too thoughtless to be either. 
To his view, his countrymen have rendered themselves incapable of 
giving thought to literature, science, and art, in their insanity of avarice 
and longing for amusement. To his mind, it seems, indeed, to despise 
literature, science, art, natural beauty, and compassion. And the men 
who do not, and by whose faithfulness and strength England lives, — 
these men also England, as a nation, despises. The powerful, and, so 
far as an American has a right to say, truthful passage, beginning on 
page 99, we have not space to quote entire, and will not mar by cutting 
down. But every American will respect the heart and the head of the 
man who has said : " I have no words for the wonder with which I 
hear kinghood still spoken of, even among thoughtful men, as if gov- 
erned nations were a personal property, and might be bought and sold, 
or otherwise acquired, as sheep, of whose flesh their king was to feed, 
and whose fleece he was to gather; as if Achilles's indignant epithet of 
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base kings, 'people-eating,' were the constant and proper title of all 
monarchs ; and enlargement of a king's dominion meant the same thing 
as the increase of a private man's estate ! Kings who think so, how- 
ever powerful, can no more be the true kings of a nation, than gad- 
flies are the kings of a horse ; they suck it and may drive it wild, but 
do not guide it." 

For this writer, who is yet thought by some to be a blind worshipper 
of force and an adherent of despotism in government, has seen as a 
living truth what in Europe is not even a form of words, and in Amer- 
ica is little else than that, — that rulers are the servants of those they 
rule. " He that is greatest amongst you, let him be your minister," the 
Master said to his disciples ; meaning, not to uncrown their natural 
king, but to crown him ti-uly, with the emblem of a dominion that death 
could not take away. 

The second lecture deals with the education of women. Beginning 
with the question. What ought the power of women to be ? the course 
of inquiry leads through the whole matter of women's nature, relations 
to men, relations to society, needed knowledge, needed sentiment, and 
true influence and power. The presence and aid of women are found 
to be indispensable to the well-being of men in all the conditions of life ; 
and not only that, but also indispensable to the success of men in all the 
undertakings of life. The testimony of the great thinkers of the past, 
and the teaching of all the great ages of history, are brought up ; and it 
seems that women are wise and faithful counsellors when men's wisdom 
fails, — just and pure examples, when men's heart and conduct are 
corrupt, — strong to sanctify when men have sinned, and strong to 
save when salvation is possible. The subjection of the knight to his 
lady, Greek worship of the ruling wisdom in Pallas Athene, Dante's 
devotion of a life to the name and shade of his dead Beatrice, — all 
these are found to be but typical of the true reverence, worship, and 
obedience which men owe to women. But the function of woman is 
not herself to act, nor even to determine : her function is to guide, to 
advise, to order. The sexes are radically and altogether different, — 
their characters and their duties ; there is no such thing as the " superi- 
ority " of one sex to the other, for they cannot be compared in similar 
things. Each supplies the other's need, and completes the other. 

The education given to woman must be radically different from that 
given to men — first, because the different nature of the sexes requires 
such different training to develop respectively their full strength ; sec- 
ond, because of the different duties they have to perform in life. 

This preacher of " women's rights " differs from others in this, that 
the others wish women to take up some part of man's duty, and to fill 
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some part at least of his place. Disguised under what form soever it 
may be of real philanthropy and earnest desire to reform crying evils, 
it is the tendency of most discussion of woman's sphere and mission to 
seek an answer to this question, — " How much of men's work ought 
women to do ? " But the true question, thinks Mr. Ruskin, is this : 
" What is women's own work which men cannot do ? " And the duty 
of man toward woman is, not to invite her to work with him at tasks 
which she is not fitted to undertake, but to help her to the true under- 
standing of her own duties, and to respect and reverence her in her 
proper discharge of those duties. 

The Preface which is added to the second edition is entirely ad- 
dressed to that disregard of the beauty of natural scenery with which, 
in the former of the two lectures, the author had charged his country- 
men. The catastrophe on the Matterhom last summer was the imme- 
diate cause of its being written. " The Alps themselves," the lecturer 
had said, " you look upon as soaped poles in a bear-garden, which you 
set yourselves to climb." Not wishing to change what he had once 
thoughtfully said in the earnest reproof of pages 85 and 86, beginning, 
" You have despised nature," he yet cannot let them remain without a 
few added words. 

" No blame," he thinks, " ought to attach to the Alpine tourist for 
incurring danger." There is usually sufficient immediate cause for so 
doing ; if there is not tiiis, there is always the certain good to be gained 
by meeting danger with calmness and ready resource. The vanity, in- 
deed, so commonly excited by success in Alpine climbing is to be depre- 
cated. And the conquest of new peaks and triumphant achievement of 
hitherto unexampled feats in mountain work, while it is done in vanity, 
is of little value, as is shown by the scantiness of accurate knowledge 
yet made public about the mountains. But the saddest misuse of Swit- 
zerland by the English is this, that they have lost all real understand- 
ing of the character and beauty of the country by regarding it as half 
watering-place, half gymnasium. The purest and even the noblest 
beauty of Switzerland is not among the central peaks of the higher 
Alps, but in the mountain valleys or among the hill pastures. Not the 
Valley of Chamouni, but the Valley of Cluse, not Mount Blanc or the 
Bernese Oberland, but the lower hills of Berne or Savoy, are the most 
richly invested with the beauty which travellers in Switzerland suppose 
themselves to be in search of. And the love of excitement, love of 
novelty, love of danger, and love of hard work, which spur the member3 
of the Alpine Club, are far from being one with love of beauty. Natu- 
ral beauty, as such, has daily less and less power over the people of Eu- 
rope. And the beauty of her ancient cities is involved with the beauty 
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of her fields and streams in one common ruin, caused by the ciodern 
lust of wealth and pride of display. Her rivers are foul with the refuse 
of factories, and her mountain valleys disfigured by glaring hotels. Her 
cities are rebuilt into white dulness, and their traditional and beautiful 
buildings swept away. And now that Florence, at last, is crowned the 
capital of Italy, the event is solemnized by an outrage which will make 
every thoughtful man doubtful — if not, indeed, careless — of the future 
of the nation that can endure it, — the accursed and ill-omened folly 
of casting down her old walls, and surrounding her with a 'bou- 
levard.' " 

Is there, then, in Europe no gravity or depth of purpose left? It 
seems to this saddened thinker that there is none. It is perhaps not 
becoming in an American to dispute or confirm what he says. But we 
have it on record, that his countrymen have allowed this wise and true 
man, who has devoted his life to the ascertainment and teaching of 
truths, the recognition of and obedience to which are vitally necessary 
for the well-being of modern society, to go from anxiety to sadness, 
and from sadness to despair. That the tendency of modern thought 
in the prosperous communities of Europe and America is calculated to 
excite grave anxiety in the mind of a thoughtful man, cannot well be 
doubted. But the popular English disregard of such teaching as Rus- 
kin's is perhaps an unusually aggravated instance, saddening enough 
at best, and leaving less room for hope than is left by evil tendencies 
generally. 

11. — The Story of the Great March. From the Diary of a Staff Offi- 
cer. By Brevet-Major George Ward Nichols, Aid-de-Camp 
to General Sherman. With a Map and Illustrations. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 12mo. I860. 

It is sometimes difficult to know whether a theatre poster is an 
advertisement of a theatrical star, or of the job-printer who prints 
his name in large letters at the end of it. The title-page of Major 
Nichols's books suggests, perhaps, the same difficulty ; but it is one 
which a reading of the text quickly removes, for little space is devoted 
to Sherman, and the story is that of Major Nichols and his Great 
March. There is a modesty about the title, in this view, that at first 
sight is pleasing, and yet, on reflection, seems not entirely satisfactory. 
Why should the public be deceived? The evasion is a delicate one, 
but an over-bashfulness cannot be suffered to detract from merited fame. 
Major Nichols has done a thing worthy of laurel ; let him come for- 
ward, then, and allow the necessary ceremony to be gone through. 



